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By MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY 
(Concluded from p. 181, No. 167) 


INTERIORS 
BROAD class of illustrations 
falls under the somewhat 
general term of “ Interiors,”’ 
of which a series is here 
illustrated. The first photo- 
graph (54) is that of the 
rich Jacobean staircase lead- 
ing up to the library at 
St. John’s College. The winding nature of the 
staircase makes it difficult to obtain a photograph 
which shows the work adequately. This staircase, 
which was built about 1628, is somewhat fantastic, 
but impressive nevertheless, and should be com- 
pared with the staircase in the ‘“‘ Fellows Build- 
ing” at Christ’s College (55). The latter is re- 
markable for the suggestive treatment of the dog- 
legged stair with the double newel. The building, 
it may be remembered, is traditionally ascribed to 
Inigo Jones, though the truth 
of this statement is by no 
means certain. 

In the hall of Magdalene 
College is a fine staircase (56) 
leading up to the combination 
room. To the hall itself re- 
ference has already been 
made. The staircase is ad- 
mirably planned, and in the 
main is well treated with re- 
fined late detail, though the 
general effect is very appre- 
ciably marred by the way in 
which the staircase has been 
curiously pieced out with frag- 
ments of earlier work, incor- 
porated without much regard 
to their meaning. 

Of the other interiors at 
Cambridge the finest work, 
perhaps, is to be found in the 
libraries of the different col- 
leges. Of these the earliest is 
that of Jesus College (57), 
which was probably converted 
to its present use by the 
founder of the college, Bishop 
Alcock, when the college 
superseded the old nunnery of 
St. Radegund. The library 
stretches along the western 
side of the cloister court, and 
has a fine old oak roof. The 
original stained. glass (58) is 
embellished with the cock 
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that was the emblem of the bishop. In conformity 
with an arrangement that was common in early 
times, a door communicated between the library 
and the master’s lodge, situated in the southern 
part of the same range. 

The library at St. John’s College (59) is espe- 
cially noticeable on account of its rich original 
woodwork, though the proportions of the bays 
have been rather spoilt by the raising of the 
intermediate bookcases in order to accommo- 
date the growth of the library. Photograph 
No. 60, a detail view of one of the bays, 
shows that the original design was better pro- 
portioned. 

The original library at St. John’s College was 
situated in the south-east corner of the first court, 
and the present one was not built until 1624. 
The building, which is a continuation of the north 
side of the second court, is 110 ft. long by 30 ft. 





54.—THE LIBRARY STAIR, ST. JCHN’S COLLEGE 
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61—THE COMBINATION ROOM OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
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55—STAIR IN THE BACK BUILDING OF CHRIST’S COLLEGE 
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58—BAY IN THE LIBRARY OF JESUS COLLEGE 
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56.—STAIRCASE IN HALL, MAGDALENE COLLEGE 

















57—THE LIBRARY, JESUS COLLEGE 
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62.- PEMBROKE COLLEGE LIBRARY: THE CEILING 
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66.—ST, PETER’S CHURCH, CASTLE HILL 


in width, and was erected at a cost of nearly 
£3,000, of which some £2,000 was subscribed by 
John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln and Lord 
Keeper. The windows of the library, which are 
pointed, are adorned with respectable geometrical 
tracery. The level of the floor and the top of the 
wall are marked by classical entablatures. Exter- 
nally the building (of which the library occupies 
only the upper floor) is a combination of Classic 
and Gothic detail, and the wall is completed by a 
good parapet. 

Photograph No. 61 shows what is perhaps the 
finest room in all Cambridge—the combination 
room of St. John’s College. Originally built 
between 1598 and 1602 as the master’s gallery, 
this magnificent combination room was at one 
time 148 ft. long. Its length has now been 
reduced to 93 ft., but it is still a splendid room, 
with its panelled walls and fine plaster ceiling. 
This ceiling is of the same type as that in the 
University Library, in the master’s lodge at Trinity 
College, and also in another set of rooms in that 
college, while a further example is over the stair- 
case to St. John’s College Library (54) already 
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65.—SAXON TOWER ARCH IN 
ST. BENEDICT’S CHURCH 
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97.—FONT IN ST. MARY THE LESS 


referred to. The combination room of St. John’s 
is ornamented by a fine series of portraits. 
Another ceiling of a later date, and of cruder but 
amusing design, is in the old library at Pembroke 
College (62). When first built in 1360 this 
room served as the chapel, and it continued to be 
so used till 1664, when the present chapel was 
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consecrated. (Pembroke College was the first to 
possess a chapel of its own.) For some years 
subsequently the room appears to have been dis- 
used, but in 1690 it was converted into a library, 
and the walls were then faced with brick and 
larger windows were put in. The ceiling bears 
the date 1690. 

Photograph No. 63 shows the master’s seat 
and lower portion of the organ in the chapel of 
Trinity College. This chapel was built between 
1555 and 1565. The woodwork of the screen is 
certainly magnificent, and we feel sure that any- 
body who knows the chapel will appreciate the 
view here reproduced, which brings out far more 
detail than is to be discerned by the naked eye. 


THE CHURCHES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Outside the University buildings there is very 
little of any interest except the churches. Of 
these quite one of the most interesting is that of 
St. Benedict (64), which is the oldest building in 
the county. The tower is ascribed to the eleventh 
century. Divided into three distinct stages, it 
shows typical Saxon features, the quoins being 
of the well-known long-and-short variety. Inside 
the most noticeable feature is the tower arch (65). 
The old nave was pulled down in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, and at the same time 
a fresh chancel arch was built. This arch has 
been since demolished, but one can still see the 
bases of its piers, while below these are visible the 
bases of the original chancel arch. 

The small church of St. Peter on Castle 
Hillis shown by photograph No. 66. Attention is 
drawn to the curious iron finial to the ridge, 
showing the emblem of the saint. With the 
exception of the tower and spire, the church is 
altogether modern, though some of the materials 
of the old church have been re-employed and 
date back to the twelfth century. Both in the 
old and the new walls are to be found bricks 
which are usually believed to be Roman. 

In the church of St. Mary the Less the most in- 
teresting feature is the fine fifteenth-century font, of 
East Anglian type (67). It has a curious Jacobean 
wooden cover which bears the date 1632 and the 
initials W.G. J.B.1.D. The church itself existed 
in the earlier half of the twelfth century, but of the 
original building nothing now remains beyond a 
fragment of the tower standing at the north- 
west corner of the present building and the arch 
which led from it into the church. 

(The first article of this series appeared in the issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW for April 1909; the second article in the issue for 


August 1909; the third article in the issue for May 1910; the fourth 
article in the issue for October 1910.] 
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THE ST. GEORGE'S HALL CONTROVERSY 


BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A. 






HE recently-withdrawn _pro- 
ject to alter the south eleva- 
tion of St. George’s Hall was 
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ZN in principle a reversion to a 
aillrae schemeoriginally adopted and 
Neath found unsatisfactory in the 


on 


course of the erection of the 
building somesixty years ago. 

From such evidence as can be derived from an 
examination of the working drawings preserved in 
the Municipal Offices in Liverpool, it would appear 


which from the street below was ‘practically un- 
necessary. For some reason Elmes was appa- 
rently forced to abandon this treatment of the 
base, and proceeded to work on other lines, but 
with no certain success. A number cf undated 
alternative schemes have survived, and at the time 
of his death in 1847 nothing definite had been 
determined. It has been suggested that he in- 
tended the portico to be approached from the 
street by means of a continuous flight of steps. 
But no evidence of any sort can be discovered 





THE SOUTH PORTICO OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL 


that this question of providing means of access to 
the south portico had from the first proved one of 
Elmes’ most serious difficulties. The earliest 
existing plan and elevation of this fagade show 
the architect’s first conception to have been the 
prototype to which Cockerell returned in arriving 
at his ultimate solution. The basement wall was 
broken simply by a central doorway. A tunnel- 
like passage led from this door to concealed steps 
ascending to the rear of the portico. The south 
entrance to the hall was therefore designed as a 
piece of isolated architecture, convenient access to 
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to support the theory, and the steep slope of the 
street itself renders the probability of such an idea 
ever having been entertained very remote. The 
alternative schemes are variations of an oblique 
external arrangement wherein small flights of 
steps lead up to the platform upon which the 
stylobate of the portico rests. 

The fact that these drawings are undated makes 
it difficult to determine which are to be attributed 
to Elmes and which to Cockerell. For several 
years after Elmes’ death the work progressed 
under the control of the City Surveyor, and it was. 
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The approach shown to the south portico is possibly a conjectural completion of the work 
then in progress, or perhaps an attempt at an approximate depiction of the finished work 


PRINT PUBLISHED IN 1853 COMMEMORATING THE 
OPENING OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL 


not till 1851 that Cockerell was definitely ap- 
pointed to the position of supervising architect. 
The first dated drawing relating to the south 
approach comes from Cockerell’s office. It is a 
half-inch detail, and bears two important notes— 
(i) ‘‘ Exhibited to the committee as regards the iron 
railing, 29th October, 1853 ”’; (ii) ‘‘ Masonry of lower 
steps and full size of bases of granite pedestals to 
approach to south portico sent November 2nd, 
1853.” From this it is evident that the construc- 
tion of the approach must have been practically 
finished at that time. A study of the internal 
fabric of the present basement at least shows the 
work to have been carried toa very advanced stage, 
if not altogether completed. Behind the existing 
battered wall, 13 ft. back, is 
a vertical wall with rusticated 
masonry, resembling that on 
the outer face. There are also 
set-offs of g in.in the brick- 
work of the vertical wall on 
which the steps rested, or were 
intended to rest. Both the 
drawing and the work exe- 
cuted clearly prove Cockerell’s 
authorship of the design. The 
treatment of the wall surface, 
of the pedestals, and of the 
steps themselves, is entirely 
typical of his technique in 
detail. But since Elmes is 
known to have left complete 
drawings for the finishing of 
the building, there is ground 


THE ST. GEORGE'S HALL CONTROVERSY 


an earlier arrangement. It 
is not improbable that both 
Elmes and Cockerell were 
yielding to the pressure of a 
difficult committee in pro- 
viding this form of approach 
to the south portico at all, 
and that it was only when the 
thing was carried sufficiently 
far for its full effect to be 
realised that the committee 
could be induced to forgo their 
decision. On any other as- 
sumption it is difficult to 
understand how two artists of 
such eminently sane genius 
could have persisted in what 
was after all a very elemen- 
tary blunder in massing and 
composition. Elmes’ intuitive 
knowledge and the experienced 
judgment of Cockerell must 
have rebelled against it alike. 

At exactly what point it was decided to abandon 
this scheme and to adopt the present treatment of 
the basement cannot be determined. The minutes 
of the Building Committee have disappeared, and 
those of the Finance Committee afford no informa- 
tion as to the technical progress of the work. An 
old print depicting the hall in 1853, the year in 
which it was opened, gives a rendering of the 
approach which approximates fairly closely to 
Cockerell’s design; but it is impossible to say 
whether it is in this respect conjectural or repro- 
ductive of an actually existing feature. Similarly 
a model in the possession of the Corporation 
cannot be regarded as contributing any sort of 





for believing that Cockerell SKETCH MODELYOF PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD 
i cies IN FRONT OF THE SOUTH PORTICO OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL 
adhered to the main lines of jy w. GoscoMBE JOHN, RA. 
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THE ST. GEORGE'S HALL CONTROVERSY 


conclusive evidence. The approach shown to the 
south portico is without accessories in the way of 
piers, metal gates, or railings, and has no clear 
relation to Cockerell’s work. 

The earliest drawing of the present arrange- 
ment is dated 1860, though other drawings— 
notably one prepared in 1858—suggest that the 
idea was submitted in various modified forms 
between 1853 and 1860. In the absence of data 
to the contrary, it would seem, then, that seven 
years elapsed before Cockerell was able to prevail 
upon the committee to sanction the abolition of 
the approach. The heavy battered wall, 13 ft. 
in advance of the old vertical face, was carried 
through, and an unbroken plateau constructed in 
front of the portico. 

This was in substance Elmes’ original concep- 
tion (the central door and concealed steps being 
omitted), and a finer solution of the problem 
could hardly be imagined. The massive solidity 
of the great basis, weakened by no incision, gives 
added breadth and force to the superstructure, and 
its well-calculated simplicity emphasises the rich 
magnificence of the portico. The superb colonnade 
is raised upon a vast pedestal, from which it may 
make a more splendid impact upon the imagination. 

To have proposed to destroy this achievement 
and deliberately revert to a crude form of the 
feature condemned by Cockerell half a century 
ago indicates an extraordinary presumption. But 
the immediate environment of St. George’s Hall 
has in recent years suffered much from the hands 
of sculptors, and at considerable public expense ; 
so that the spirit of the recent project was not 
without precedent. Given that an approach to 
the south portico was imperative—and it was not 
—the focusing of all attention upon the arrange- 
ment by means of a pyramidal group of statuary 
could only have resulted in degrading the function 
of the great portico and doing incalculable harm 
to the intention of the whole front. The cer- 
tainty of injury was intensified when the pre- 
liminary sketch betrayed an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the laws of architectural composition 
and no realisation of the significance of style. 
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1. Elmes’ original proposal: access from street to south entrance 
obtained through corridor (under platform) leading to concealed 
steps, which ascended to the rear of the portico. 

2. Subsequent project of external flights of steps, either partially or 
completely carried out by Cockerell. 

3. Final and existing arrangement: untroken basis serving simply as 
pedestal to the great portico. 





ROUGH SKETCH PLANS OF THE SOUTH PORTICO 
OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL 


There are probably not more than five architects 
in England at the present time who, by the cir- 
cumstances of their training, have attained even a 
superficial facility in the néo-Grec manner at all 
comparable to the mastery of Elmes. And it is 
perfectly certain no sculptor possesses any such 
facility. It is especially unfortunate therefore 
that the municipal authorities should have had so 
slight a perception of these things. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 


GIORGIO VASARI-III 
BY ROBERT W. CARDEN 
(Concluded from p. 196, No. 167) 


CEM GN EADY HE closing scenes of Vasari’s life were 
eee 


: enacted in Florence and Rome, where 


he seems to have been torn between 
his desire to do the frescoes in the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore and 
the necessity of obeying the behests 
of the Pope. The first notice of 
the dome occurs in a letter of 





September 4, 1571, in which he 
announces that the Sala Grande is at last finished, and 
that the Grand Duke, considering that he has achieved 
something worthy of recognition, has ordered him to paint 
the whole cupola. “God help me,” he adds, “and do you 
pray for me.” But the great undertaking, the one object 
he desired to live for, was destined to be delayed, as a letter 
from Cosimo to the Pope, dated Christmas Eve in this 
year, says that Giorgio is to return to Rome in response to 
the request of his Holiness. He set out immediately, and 
encountering bad weather on the way, was taken ill on his 
arrival. ‘‘I am feeling worse than I ever felt before, because 
what with the winter season and the Maremma, we have sun- 
shine, wind, rain, snow, heat, and cold all in the same day, so 
that I quake when I think about it.” He is employed on the 
Sala Regia, which a few years before he professes to have 
refused ; and in his leisure moments he means to get on with 
the cartoons for the cupola, in which work, he says, the chapel 
of Michelangelo—the Sistine 





will be useful as a guide. He 
is painting the “ Battle of Lepanto,” and buttonholes Marc- 
antonio Colonna and other generals who were present so as 
to gather up the details of the conflict. 

The death of Pius at the beginning of March left Vasari 
free to go back to Florence, and he did so with the greater 
content ment because the “ Battle of Lepanto,” “by which the 
fame of Giorgio will remain in the world for many centuries,” 
was already finished, and he felt at liberty to turn his whole 
attention to the cupola. For the next five months there is 
practically silence, and then the story is again taken up in a 
letter to Borghini. The Grand Duke has gone to Castello, 
and Vasari rides over to see him nearly every day to receive 
instructions and report progress. Heis at work on a palace 
at Capraia, a small church at Colle Mingoli, the decorations 
for the organ in Santa Croce, and the cartoons for the cupola. 
The Vasari chapel at Arezzo is completed, and the Reftorz 
are waiting for him to paint the altar-piece.® 

The election of Cardinal Buoncompagno to the Holy See 
under the name of Gregory XIII had meanwhile tilled Vasari 
with apprehensions lest he should be recalled to complete the 
Sala Regia. Nor were these fears without foundation. Jacopo 
Buoncompagno, son of the Pope, wrote to infcrm him that 
his Holiness wished the work to be finished immediately, and 
in despair Vasari asked Francesco to find him some means of 
escape. He was told that he must consult the Grand Duke 
about the matter; and so “to-morrow I shall ride over to 
Poggio a Caiano to see what are his wishes. Signore Priore”? 
—it is to Borghini— I am in great trouble and fear the worst, 
because there are two pictures to finish there and they will 
take four months.” Directly after this Vasari was taken ill 
again, and it was not until the end of the month that he was 
able to visit his master. The result of the interview was that 
Giorgio had to obey the Pope’s commands, though the dis- 
appointment which this decision brought was much softened 
by the flattery bestowed on him by Cosimo. The Grand Duke 
did not see any way out of it, firstly because this was the 


9 Gualardi, ‘‘ Memorie Inedite,”’ &c., Vol. 1II, Letter No. 70, 
from the Rettori to Vasari, October 8, 1572. 
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first request the Pope had made, and secondly, because Vasari 
could act as his correspondent in Rome and keep him in- 
formed of all that went on, especially as the familiar inter- 
course with the Pope to which he would unquestionably be 
admitted would place him in a position to know everything. 
He is to say that he has been sent in accordance with the 
wishes of the Pope; and to ask his Holiness to let him 
return as soon as possible, as everything will go wrong in 
Florence during his absence. With these soothing words 
sounding in his ears Vasari set out for Rome, comforting him- 
self with the refle: tion that ‘he was serving God whether he 
worked for the Pope or at the cupola.” 

He arrived in Rome on the 14th of November, and on the 
following day was received in audience by the Pope, who 
kissed him on the forehead after Vasari had first kissed his 
fect “in the name of his Highness (Francesco) and the Grand 
Duke.” The work in the Sala Regia was to be proceeded 
with, and one of the subjects selected was the ‘holy and 
prais. worthy act, the execution of the Huguenots in France,” 
better known to-day as the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve. But once more an attack of catarrh incapacitated him, 
and for a fortnight he was able to do nothing. He seems to 
have been really ill, as the Pope caused him to be removed 
from an inferior lodging to the apartments of Cardinal Polacco, 
who was unceremoniously turned out. From these evidences 
it is clear that Giorgio’s health was breaking up. He had 
never been strong, and now the least exposure to inclement 
weather brought on a violent attack of catarrh. Henceforward 
it is a contest between increasing infirmity and the-desire to 
complete the cupola that we are called upon to witness; and 
if he lives to finish that work he will retire into private life. 
As he works in Rome his thoughts turn ever to the dome 
which is the crowning glory of Brunellesco’s art; to that 
“terrible undertaking of the cupola, to the cesigns for which 
I devote four hours of each day, either during the day or the 
night, so that the God to whose honour this great work is 
dedicated shall permit your name to be proudly remembered 
after this life and as long as the world shall last.” Indeed, all 
his thoughts seem to be for the future and what will be said 
of him after he has gone to a better world. His friends are 
dying all round him ; Bronzino was taken in November 1572, 
and Raffaello Griselli in February of the following year. The 
latter died suddenly, and Vasari was profoundly affected : 
“Estote farati,” he says, “for every day I hear of the death 
of someone or other.” He prays that God will inspire the 
younger generation of painters, as otherwise the art is likely 
to dieout. “There are no artists left, and no young men of 
promise among the students ; they are tco much afraid of the 
lard work.” To intensify these gloomy meditations comes 
news that the Grand Duke is ill. ‘1 stand in fear and 
trembling for our Grand Duke. God grant that we may not 
be called upon to bear such a misfortune... In all the 
holy places here I offer up my prayers to God for his recovery 
and for all my benefactors, of whom you are one. God 
knows how much love I bear you.” ”” 

But however much he might be troubled by these misgivings 
he continued his work, expecting to finish by the end of May. 
He is quite satisfied with himself, he recognises more and 
more the gift that God has given him, and if ever he has 
astonished Rome, this time he means to break all records 
(gli colmero lo staio). So, when he received an invitation to 
enter the service of Philip of Spain, he takes it as being only 
what is due to his merits, and refuses the offer. “I have 


10 Letter to Borghini, February 13, 1573. 
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THE LIFE OF VASARI 


earned enough to keep me until I die; and so, Signor Priore 
mio, you may expect me back again, and if I am spared my 
only desire will be to finish the cupola : then, with that as my 
last work, to close my eyes peacefully in death.” 

By the rst of May the Sala Regia was “ practically 
finished,” and the Pope went to inspect it. We are told that 
he and his suite were “full of astonishment,” and that the 
Court that night was “cne buzz of admiration.” Evidently 
the work gave entire satisfaction, and the liberal payment 
received by the artist completely reversed his former opinion 
of Rome. “This Rome is a very good Rome to me, and 
many atime has enabled me to change my rags for a fine 
coat.” “The Pope is so fond of me that he is sorry I am 
going away, and will ask their lordships to spare me again 
Ah me! it is a blessing from God himself that 
anyone s? worthless as I should be so much in request.” 

He returned to Florence and to the side of his beloved 
patron at the end of June. “All the fesée,” he writes, “I 
have spent in the company of the Grand Duke, who likes to 


next winter. 


have me near him; and although he does not speak he likes 
to hear about what goes on and is always pleased when I show 
him some new design for the cupola.” It is not a little pathetic 
to see these two old men, so utterly unlike in every particular, 
drawn together by the common bond of increasing infirmity ; 
the duke who has resigned the government of his territories 
to his son, and the painter who dreads the fatigue of climbing 
aloft to work at the frescoes he loves. ‘‘I should have been 
up long ago to work at my frescoes, but the catarrh has been 
too much for me. I am trying to contrive a sort of basket or 
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cage in which I can be drawn up to the scaffolding. 
for this I am as well as usual, but if I do not feel better before 
winter I shall have to remove to a different lodging.” 

This is the last information we have about him. 
moved to another lodging in very truth, and perhaps to such 


Except 


He re- 


a one as himself would have chosen. We know nothing of 
his last illness; we only know that two months after the 
death of his patron Cosimo, Vasari breathed his last in his 
own home at Arezzo, surrounded by his nephews and nieces. 

“Tam plunged into the deepest grief, as your Highness will 
easily imagine, by the death of the Cavaliere Messer Giorgio 
my brother, which has just taken place. May his soul rest 
in peace.””!! 

It is not necessary to follow up the story of the cupola and 
its completion by Federigo Zucchero. The work is still there 
in Florence for men to see; but how much of it was done by 
Giorgio, and how much of the blame which the poet 1] Lasca 
lays on his shoulders should be borne by his successor, it would 
be an interesting matter to determine. Nor need we trouble 
over the position Vasari holds among the painters and archi- 
tects of the Renaissance : he wrote the “ Vite,” that is enough. 
It is as an interesting personality whose days were passed in 
the Courts of Rome and Florence that we have endeavoured 
to view him, as a man of kindly heart with an abundance of 
good nature, and as one who believed that he had certain gifts 
with certain duties attached to them ; and who to the best of 
his ability did the work that came to hand. 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
SION MILLS, CO. TYRONE 

Tus church has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. W. F. Unsworth (of Messrs. Unsworth, 
Son & Triggs, of Petersfield, Hants). The prob- 
lem to be solved was to provide accommodation 
for a large congregation for a comparatively 
small sum, and the most practical solution 


View from South 
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appeared to be the omission of the nave arcades., 
This naturally suggested the Romanesque treat- 
ment that has been adopted. It was considered 
that this stylewas in keeping with the traditions 
of the early Church in Ireland. The church seats 
350. Thechoir and organ are placed in the west 
gallery, leaving the whole of the chancel free. 
The chancel is raised 3 ft. 6in. above the level of 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, SION MILLS, CO. TYRONE, IRELAND 


W. F. UNSWORTH, F:R.1.B.A.. ARCHITECT 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, SION MILLS, CO. TYRONE, IRELAND: VIEW FROM EAST 
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the nave, and is entirely paved with Devonshire 
marbles. The church is faced externally with 
local coursed rubble with Bath stone dressings. 
The roof is covered with Precelly green slates, the 
brown and green tones of which harmonise with 
the colour of the local stonework. Messrs. J. 
Ballintine, Ltd., of Londonderry, were the builders. 
Messrs. E. Luscombe and Son, of Exeter, exe- 
cuted the stone, marble, and mosaic work. The 
electric-light fittings are by The Well Fire Co., 
Ltd., of London, and the door furniture, locks, 
etc., by Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd., of London. 
Messrs. Davies Bros., of Portmadoc, supplied the 
roofing slates,and Messrs. Musgrave & Co., Ltd., 
of Belfast, installed the heating and ventilating 
apparatus. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Lorimer has already to his credit a long 
list of delightful buildings, almost exclusively 
domestic, and to the number must now be added 
the new library building which has been carried 
out from his designs at the University of St. 
Andrews. This building forms an addition to the 
accommodation of the existing library building, 
and is joined to it by the neck shown on the plan. 
It was built with funds provided by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie during the time he was Lord Rector of 
the University. 

The basement floor is from end to end a book 














stack. The central portion of the first floor con- 
tains a students’ reading-room, at each side of 
which there is a counter for passing out books. 
The whole space on each side of the reading-room, 
from top to bottom, is a book stack. These book 
stacks are made entirely of steel, and the floors 
are of glass, all the work in connection with this 
contract having been carried out by the Art Metal 
Construction Company of America. 

The stone used for the hewn work of the build- 
ing was Prudham stone from Northumberland. 

The floors (other than those of glass already 
referred to), the roofs, and the columns of the 
building are of reinforced concrete executed by 
Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co., on Wells’ system. 
The roof is covered with Limmer asphalt, which 
is taken up the back of the parapets and under 
the cornices. 


A RADIATOR CASE 

THE radiator case illustrated below is made of 
wrought steel and bronze, polished, the flat pieces 
being of thin sheet metal welded and riveted where 
required. A small door is provided on the return 


end at the right side for access to the radiator 
valves, etc. The work was executed by Mr. William 
Hatton, of London, who also made the steel 
and bronze balustrading to the staircase and the 
bronze ornaments to the exterior of the building 
(which was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for October). 
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RADIATOR CASE IN BUSINESS PREMISES, No. 93 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLIAM AND EDWARD HUNT, ARCHITECTS. 
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HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES 
NO. 6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


T the time that Walpole was 
composing carefully what he 
termed ‘‘ Walpoliana ” and 
writing in his assertive off- 
hand way— 

By what I saw in Tuscany and 
by the prints, their villas are 





strangely out of taste, and laboured 
by their unnatural regularity and art to destroy the romantic- 
ness of their situations. I wish you could see the villas and 
seats here! The country wears a new face; everybody is im- 
proving their places, and as they don’t fortify their plantations 


sors, he was certainly an able, sane, and scholarly 
designer. Unfortunately it is not possible, with 
any certainty, to point out much of his work. 
But he is credited with having had an extensive 
practice in the district around Berkeley Square, 
and there does not seem to exist any doubt about 
his being the architect of No. 6 Bloomsbury 
Square and the adjoining corner house with its 
entrance in Hart Street. 

Ware is said to have lived in the former house 
(which became later the house of Isaac D'Israeli, 





Nos. 5 AND 6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.-C. 


BY ISAAC WARE 


with entrenchments of walls and high hedges, one has the 
benefit of them even in passing by. The dispersed buildings 
are generally Gothic or 





—I mean temples, bridges, etc. 
Chinese, and give a whimsical air of novelty that is very 
pleasing. You would like a drawing-room in the latter style 
that I fancied and have been executing at Mr. Rigby’s in 
Essex ; it has large and very fine Indian landscapes, with a 
black fret round them, and round the whole entablature of the 
room, and all the ground or hanging is of pink paper.1— 


while Walpole was writing thus and visiting 
here and there, Gothicising as he called it, archi- 
tecture was not altogether given over to the 
dilettanti. Isaac Ware was his contemporary, and 
though he may not have been either so celebrated 
or so great an architect as some of his predeces- 


1 Extract from a letter to Horace Mann in Italy, sent from 
Strawberry Hill on August 2, 1750. 
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1818-29) and to have died there. The original 
authority for these statements was John Thomas 
Smith, at one time keeper of the prints and draw- 
ings at the British Museum. While Smith was 
writing this in ‘“‘ Nollekens and his Times ” (1828), 
the author of ‘Curiosities of Literature” was 
living at 6 Bloomsbury Square, so that part of his 
evidence is that of an eye-witness. But as the 
year of Ware's death was only that of the chroni- 
cler’s birth, the other statements come at second 
hand. Smith’s father was a friend of Ware’s, 
who, ‘‘ we are told, related his story to the elder 
Smith while sitting to Roubiliac for his bust.” ? 
Ware’s will was made at Hampstead on 


2 « Bloomsbury Square : Isaac Ware and Isaac D'Israeli Resi- 
dents,” by W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. 
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February 8, 1765, about a year a, = 
before his death, ‘‘ and that eae 

he died there is evident from ; 
the Paddington register of 
burials, which has this re- 
cord: ‘1766, Jan. 15, Isaac 
Ware in the chancel, from 
Hampstead.’ The discovery 
of the grave ... was very 
satisfactory ; the ‘chancel,’ of 
course, was that of the old 
church which was taken down 
about 1790, and of which the 
site is now traced in the church- 
yard by the flat ledger-stones 
which formerly lay in the 
aisle.” ® Mr. Rutton, in the 
article already quoted, was at 
considerable pains to verify 





the other statement that  ypper part oF STAIRCASE WELL 

No. 6 Bloomsbury Square was 

Ware’s town residence, but was unable to do so. writes is: ‘‘He became possessed of consider- 
For Ware’s name is not to be found in the books _—_ able property, and built himself a country man- 
of the Bedford Estate, ‘‘no lease of a house in sion at Westbourne, north of Bayswater, the very 
Bedford Square having been granted to him.” house in which Mr. Cockerell now resides; his 
And his will makes no mention of property in town residence at that time was in Bloomsbury 
Bloomsbury. Mr. Rutton says there is no proof Square, on the western side, in the first house 
that Ware built a house there. All that Smith from Hart Street, in which Mr. D’Israeli now 

% “ Bloomsbury Square: Isaac Ware and Isaac D’Israeli Resi- resides.” 

dents,”” by W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. In the absence of evidence to the contrary we may 
accept it that Ware designed 
these houses Nos. 5 and 6. 
The accompanying general 
view shows them built with- 
out any break and finished 
with a dentilled cornice under 
the parapet. A_ projecting 
string-course of stone is carried 
round and marks the first floor. 
The door-piece of No. 6 has 
a flat head with brackets at 
the side carrying an entabla- 
ture without a pediment. The 
facade to Hart Street, which 
contains the door to No. 5, is 
a little more elaborate; this 
latter house, however, is left 
to be dealt with in the next 
issue. When all is said it is a 
typical and not unpleasing 
eighteenth-century front, built 
of London stock bricks, and 
a few pieces of stone for string- 
course, cornice, etc. The 
building is eminently reason- 
able, of a kind which, with 
thought and care, is capable 











MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE IN BACK ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR of becoming fine architecture. 
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It must be remembered that this front, by the 
substitution of modern windows with their astra- 
gals, loses scale and a great part of its effect. 
Perhaps the chief interest of No. 6 is its in- 
terior. ‘‘The site is an oblong, and Ware 
divided this into three unequal parts, the centre 
being occupied by a staircase up to the first floor, 
with a top light and rooms front and back. Ware, 
however, instead of making his staircase chamber 
the full width of the site, has reserved a space at 
one side which enabled him to provide a passage 
on all floors from the back rooms to the front, 
this passage being lit by small circular windows 
into the staircase well. For the conditions of the 
case this plan is quite admirable, and both here 





DOOR IN FRONT ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 
(ORIGINALLY THE DRAWING-ROOM) 
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No. 6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


and in other instances the eighteenth-century 
architect has avoided the error of his successors 
in so contracting the size of the staircase as to 
make it appear a mere well with a skylight at the 
top. It is essential, both for light and architec- 
tural effect, that the space assigned to a top- 
lighted staircase should be as large as possible.” ! 
A back stair originally served the upper floors, 
but to-day the main stair is carried up to the 
second floor in wood. 

The photograph on the opposite page shows 
the passage on the second and attic floors. This 
expedient of joining up the front and back rooms 
without having to use the stair landing is most 
original. Probably a desire to get two drawing- 
rooms on the first floor suggested it, for in no 
other way could it be managed, owing to the 
narrow frontage. Another photograph shows a 
portion of the bridge-like landing over against the 
passage which gave access to the front rooms of 
the second floor. This bridge is supported from 
the front and back walls of the staircase by 
vigorously modelled brackets. The balustrading 
is made of wrought iron, of simple and pleasing 
design. A similar balustrade is used on the main 
stair. The photographs give a good idea of the 
plain, masculine detail affected by Ware. 

The wall spaces are divided into panels framed 
by richly carved mouldings; the landings are 
marked by heavy cornices enriched with egg-and- 
tongue dentils and foliage, which prevents the 
staircase from looking like a deep well. Above 
the cornice, at the level of the second floor, the 
ceiling is contracted by a large cove to the 
smaller dimensions of the skylight, and the effect 
of the small circular windows cutting the cove is 
extremely pleasing. 

The most important rooms, of course, are the 
two on the first floor, which probably served as 
drawing and ante-drawing rooms, not placed 
en suite in the usual way, but joined up by a 
passage some five feet wide, and separated by the 
width of the staircase. The one facing Blooms- 
bury Square is a finely-proportioned room, lighted 
from three windows. Opposite these are two 
doors leading, one to the stair-landing and the 
other to the passage, and at the end next the 
passage is a noble marble mantelpiece. From the 
floor up to the elaborate cornice the walls are 
covered with wood-panelling in delightfully low 
relief—if that term is allowed—which greatly en- 
hances the vigorous details of the accessories of 
the room, such as the door and window frames, 
the cornice, and the chimneypiece. Much fine 
carving is lavished in this room. The architraves 
and panels of the doors and windows have their 
4 History of the Renaissance in England,” by “Reginald 
Blomfield. Vol. II, p. 298. 
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traditional enrichments; the pulvinated friezes of 
the door-pieces are beautifully carved with oak- 
leaves and acorns bound with ribands in the 
middle and curiously stopped at the ends. 

The chimneypiece in this room is very vigo- 
rous in design, and at the same time enriched 
with some extremely graceful carving. It would 
be difficult to find more delicate carving than that 
of the foliages in the frieze. In, the adjoining 
room the chimneypiece is also of white marble, 
but much simpler. The former is of a fairly usual 
type, but this latter is somewhat out cf the 
common. It consists of jambs and lintel moulded 
like the traditional Palladian architrave, broken 
out at the corners, at the top and sides, thus 
forming a kind of square which contains a finely 
carved rosette. This carries a thin marble shelf. 

A very interesting chapter in English architec- 
tural history might be written about fireplaces. 
From the time of Inigo Jones architects were in 
the habit of publishing volumes dealing with their 
subjects, more or less sumptuous; and if we except 
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the drawings of whole buildings, no detail came 
in for a greater amount of representation than the 
chimneypiece. Inigo Jones himself has left several 
designs for these features, all done in a kind of 
Palladian way with Orders, sometimes super- 
imposed, sometimes not, but always worked out 
with a great deal of skill and scholarship. Wren, 
for this particular feature, seems to have taken his 
ideas from the French early in his career, and to 
have workei them out in his own way. Certainly 
those at Hampton Court we accept now as being 
typically English. Later architects returned to 
the earlier Palladian manner. They took Jones’s 
designs and models and very often copied them. 
Ware seems to have taken a middle course, and 
designed his chimneypieces with a great deal of 
vigour and originality, although he was not averse 
to using designs by his great master. In Bourdon 
House, in the dining-room, one of the mantels is 
most accurately copied from one of Inigo’s draw- 
ings, and it was suggested that Ware was the 
architect of this house. 
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Ware was a scholar of no mean ability, and his 
contribution to the architectural literature of the 
eighteenth century was considerable. No less 
considerable was his legacy to architecture, and 
his work, from his chef d’wuvre, Chesterfield House, 
to houses such as this one in Bloomsbury Square, 
is thoroughly sane and masculine, and at the 
same time touched with a sober spirit of 
originality. J. M. W. HALLeEy. 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE 


REFERRING to the article on Newcastle House, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, published in the October 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Mr. Frank 
Farrer (of the firm of Farrer & Co., solicitors, 
who have been in occupation of the house since 
1790) writes as follows: ‘‘ From Wren’s re- 
port, which I gather the writer of this article 
had not seen, it appears that a Cause Room had 
already been made, and was in use by the Lord 
Keeper (Somers) in June 1693, and he must have 
gone into occupation of the house as his residence 
either in the course of that year or early in 1694. 
The writer of the article says it is curious that 
Wren should have been called upon to report. 
There can scarcely have been more than the 
shell completed at the time of Lord Powis’s flight, 
for Wren, who was asked to say what was required 
to make it fit for occupation by the Lord Keeper, 
reports that ‘the ceilings, floors, wainscots, and 
fire-hearths were largely unfinished, several of the 
offices unpaved, and the sewers so contrived as 
to be offensive if not pestilential.’ Hence there 
seems to have been excellent reason for the report. 

‘* Tt is stated in the articie that lord Powis sold 
the house to the Duke of Newcastle for £1,000. 
This is inaccurate. The amount was £7,500. 
It is also stated that the Duke of Newcastle died 
without heir, and that his estate went to his 
nephew, Thomas Pelham. As a fact, the Duke, 
whose wife was a Cavendish heiress (daughter of 
‘the loyal’ Duke of Newcastle), had a daughter 
who succeeded to a great part of her father’s 
wealth ; she married Edward Harley, Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, and their only daughter, 
Lady Margaret Cavendish Holles—celebrated by 
Prior as my ‘noble lovely little Peggy ’—married 
William Bentinck second Duke of Portland, and 
through her that family acquired Welbeck, the 
Marylebone estate, and other property. A large 
portion of the Newcastle estate, including the 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, did go, as the article 
says, to the Duke’s nephew, Thomas Pelham, son 
of his sister Lady Grace Holles who had married 
the first Lord Pelham. Thomas Pelham Holles 
was created Duke of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was 
for many years Prime Minister. 

“It is not believed that the Bank of England 
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DETAIL OF BRACKET AND 
TRON BALUSTRADING ON STAIRCASE 


Charter was signed in the drawing-room. This 
was merely the fancy of the artist who made the 
painting for the Royal Exchange. The Charter 
was almost certainly signed (in 1694) in the Cause 
Room above mentioned, which was in the well 
where the staircase should have been. The Adam 
mantelpiece in the dining-room was moved from 
another part of the house. The house was not 
divided into two in 1877, but in 1771-1772. The 
chimneypiece in the waiting-room, illustrated in 
the article, was moved from a bedroom in the 
upper part of the house. 
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**T do not know what warrant the writer has for 
doubting that the arcade extended roo ft. or more 
down Great Queen Street. Rocque's old plan of 
London (1761) shows most plainly that it did so, 
and a glance at the western face of the projection 
shows that the windows and brickwork are of 
much more modern date than the rest of the 
building. The change was probably made in 
1771-1772. I do not believe the arcade was ever 
inside the courtyard. The prints referred to can- 
not be trusted. There are two of the house of 
the same date which differ considerably. The 
writer of the article had probably not seen the 
Act of Parliament for the rebuilding of the house 
after the fire in 1684, which was required because 
the house was to be extended northwards, and 
permission had to be obtained to build the upper 
rooms on that front on pillars or arches, making 
a piazza or colonnade, for the owner of the land 
on the other side of the way, Sir William Massing- 
berd, was only tenant for life, and his son a minor; 
therefure they were not in a position to give 
their consent to the encroachment.”’ 

In reply to the foregoing, Mr. J. M. W. Halley 
writes: ‘‘I am indebted to Mr. Farrer for 
pointing out some inaccuracies in my article 
on Newcastle House. Not having access to some 
documents with which he is familiar, I inferred from 
the contemporary information, quoted below, that 
the house was finished at the accession of Wil- 
liam III, although the time, from 1686 to 1689, 
seems short for completing such a house as this. 

‘* Luttrell tells us that on the night of Decem- 
ber 11th, 1688, the mob gutted the Popish Chapel 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘ pulling down all the wains- 
cot, pictures, books, etc.,’ and on the following 
night ‘they would have plundered and demolished 
the houses of several papists, as Lord Powys,’ etc. 

“The English Courant of the same month says: 
‘Then they {the mob] went to the Lord Powis's 
great house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, wherein was 
a guard, and a bill upon the door: ‘‘ This house 
is appointed for the Lord Delamere’s quarters,” 
and some of the company crying, “ Let it alone, 
the Lord Powis was against the Bishops going 
to the Tower,” they offered no violence to it.’ 

“I find on looking up my notes that Mr. 
Chancellor, in his recent book, ‘ Private Palaces 
of London,’ says that ‘about 1879 Newcastle 
House was divided, one half being occupied by 
Messrs. Farrer and the other by Messrs. Ingram 
Harrison and Co.’ 

* As to the last point, I am inclined to believe 
that Mr. Farrer is right, and that the arcade was 
outside the court. As he says, the prints ‘ differ 
considerably,’ and the Act of Parliament suggests 
that his point of view is the correct one. But can 
the map be trusted any more than the prints?” 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE—LI 


more uniformly high level of 
achievement than any other 
craft associated with architec- 
ture; the smith, be it observed, 
not the founder. On cast work 
the Gothic Revival exercised a 
very baneful influence, relics of which, in such 
forms as firegrates and garden railings, are still 
with us in abundance. But, for whatever reason, 
it has been otherwise with wrought ironwork, and 
even when this has been hammered and bent to 
the fancy of a workman having no trace of 
tradition to guide him, it has been far better than, 
say, woodwork or stonework or glasswork of the 
same time and produced under similar conditions. 
To-day the Renaissance types of ironwork are 
especially followed, doubtless because they are 
adaptable to an infinite variety of treatment, 
whether elaborate or plain, and also because the 
lines of Renaissance ironwork are architecturally 
good and the construction sound and lasting. 
Tijou’s influence on English smith’s work has 
often been emphasised: but, as Mr. Starkie 
Gardner says, superb as it is, and far richer and 
more florid than any executed in his day, its 
influence passed away and was absorbed, leaving 
our designs at the end of the reign of Queen Anne 
very much what they were under Charles the 
Second. ‘In Georgian times wrought ironwork 
settled down into steady, straightforward design, 
panels of simple scrollwork, enriched with plain leaf- 
work, being the predominiting feature, and it is 
curious to note how the influence of that work 
has come down to the present.”’ 

The two examples from Enfield and the one 
from Orta, shown on the following pages, are 
illustrative of the studied seriousness of the 
English work and the exuberance of the Italian. 

The narrower of the two Enfield gates is hung 
to panels of a certain intricacy of design carrying 
a kind of trussed lintel with an elaborate over- 
throw ontop. The gate itself is extremely simple. 

The larger gate is quite different ; indeed, the 
writer does not recall any other similar example. 
The curious intersecting tracery in the upper part 
of the gate is, of course, the unusual feature. 

In the Italian work one sees something like the 
abandonment of wild growth—the entwining 
honeysuckle, the vine, being scarcely more fan- 
tastic. In its construction there is very little 
riveting. Where the scrolls cross they merely 
touch, a ring fastening them together. This is 
typical of the Italian craftsman. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
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HE Royal Commission, consti- 
tuted exactly two years ago, 
“to make an inventory of the 
ancient and historical monu- 
ments and_ constructions ”’ 
still in existence in England, 
has presented its first interim 
report, and in many ways the 

volume is a notable one. The necessity for some 
Government action in the interests of the preser- 
vation of our national monuments has long been 
seen by all those who have cared for our history 
or have appreciated the value of our rapidly 
diminishing inheritance of ancient buildings. The 
difficulty lay in the apparent hopelessness of ever 
convincing the public of this necessity. Now that 
the official wheels have been set working, and the 
official machine is rapidly turning out the very 
thing of which we despaired, we cannot be too 
grateful to the public spirit of those who have 
wrought the miracle, some of the names of whom 
we recognise among the Commissioners them- 
selves. 

The Report contains a short preface by the 
chairman of the Commission, Lord Burghclere, a 
recital of the terms of appointment, a summary of 
the deliberations and labours of the Commis- 
sioners, and the first instalment of the Inventory 
which is being prepared, relating to the county of 
Hertfordshire. This last forms the bulk of the 
considerable quarto volume of more than 300 
pages,’ and the Inventory is supported by an 
historical introduction of 26 pages, a glossary of 
terms, a very full index, and an excellent map. 
And besides this it has been found possible to in- 
clude some forty-five reproductions of first-rate 
photographs as examples of the views taken to 
accompany the fuller details of the MS. inventory. 
This fact alone is evidence of the power of a 
subject which can charm even the Government 
blue-book, and transform it into a pictorial record 
of distinctive beauty. 

It may readily be seen that here is material for 
a really fine Survey of England—one that should 
easily outdistance any complete work that has 
hitherto appeared. In this volume dealing with 
Hertfordshire and its 149 civil parishes, 847 
buildings and other monuments have been regis- 
tered and described, but this represents an infi- 
nitely greater number of individual features, since 
the whole contents of St. Alban’s Abbey or of 
Hatfield House are grouped under a single figure. 
With the exception of a few of the greater build- 
ings, it may be safely said that the vast mass of 
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historical data up and down the country was 
practically unknown before, save to certain mem- 
bers of the architectural profession, who have been 
able to recognise their value and to preserve for 
themselves some record of their forms. Now the 
whole of this information is to be at the call of 
whoever wishes to consult it, and the Commis- 
sioners are to act as guides to the treasure-house 
of our English historical documents in brick and 
stone. And here we must confess ourselves dis- 
appointed in some measure with the method of 
presentation. We have no fault to find with the 
arrangement of the matter. The division into 
civil parishes placed alphabetically is simple and 
natural, the facts collected are on the whole accu- 
rate and valuable, and the completeness of the 
index will be a grateful help to all who consult the 
book. The serious faults of the book are two: 
first, a failure to give any definite conception or 
real appraisement of the historical value of each 
monument, and second, a strange infelicity of 
description, in the case at any rate of the lesser 
monuments, which, unaided by plans, often fails 
to make itself intelligible. Both these short- 
comings are due no doubt, in part, to the difficulty 
in getting really expert assistance, and we may 
hope for improvement in the works that follow this 
admittedly experimental volume. 

To take the lesser and latter of the two evils 
first. The description of Rye House, Stanstead 
Abbots, on page 210, gives the reader no idea of 
this fine piece of Tudor brickwork, and that of 
Great Nasthyde on pages Ig4-5 is quite inade- 
quate. The beautiful house, Rothamsted, Har- 
penden, suffers in the same way, and in addition 
is inaccurately described. We learn on page 108 
that ‘‘the main staircase was put up in 1678 and 
is of oak, it has plain newels with pierced pendants 
and finials and square raked moulded balusters.’ 
Now these “ balusters” with their three awkward 
adjectives are not balusters at all (the term 
‘*baluster ’ being properly applied to a “ turned” 
rail, either round or square); the handrail is here 
supported by an arcade of small keyed arches, 
resting upon the common Jacobean dwarf pilas- 
ters, whose caps, bases, etc., are in line with the 
rake of the stair. Neither the pendants nor finials 
are pierced. Nor with equal certainty is it possible 
that this stair was built as late as 1678. Of pure 
Jacobean detail, it was most probably erected by 
the widow of Jacob Wittewronge in 1623-4. The 
source of the erroneous date appears to have been 
the History of Hertfordshire the Victoria 
County History, but no one with an elementary 
knowledge of his subject would have copied the 
date without question or comment. 
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West tower fourteenth century; Lych gate probably fifteenth century 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, ASHWELL, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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a pity that the Commissioners’ report seems to 
owe so much to the Victoria County History, from 
which its plans of buildings, with one or two 
exceptions, are taken. The independent verdict 
of the Commission’s experts would be more valu- 
able. If, too, an outline plan of each important 
building were included many words of description 
would be saved, each portion of value could 
be easily located, and with a few letters of refer- 
ence the whole might be made quite clear and 
concise. 

The graver criticism has to do with the whole 
spirit of the report, and is a much more difficult 
matter to remedy. It must be remembered that 
the work of the Commission is largely educational. 
Lord Burghclere himself says in the preface that 
the photographs which are included have been 
selected for their educational value. If objects of 
antiquity were valued as they should be, and if 
their destruction were not daily threatened, the 
findings of the Commission would have little more 
than an academic interest. But the indirect object 
of the inventory is to call the attention of the 
nation to its possessions, and to appeal to it to 
guard them as well as it may. 
is of the utmost importance 
missioners should present a 
value of the country’s monuments, and _ that 
they should carry conviction into the mind 
of every thoughtful man. The picture needs 
to be drawn in, in a few bold lines, and the 
works of art that each age has left us portrayed. 
The ambitious glory of the Romanesque, the dis- 
covery and the exhaustion of Gothic refinement 
and richness, the new ideals of the Renais- 
sance, and their reflection in every homestead in 
the country—all these could be explained ina few 
terse sentences. Instead of which we have a 
lengthy historical introduction, excellent as regards 
the bare facts of history which relate to Hertford- 
shire, but without one flash of light upon the 
making or the meaning of our national monu- 
ments. In a way that surely only an English 
blue-book is capable of, we pass from the palaeo- 
lithic and kindred ages almost imperceptibly into 
the later years of real history. The whole subject 
is treated as folklore; or, worse still, asa species of 
natural history. Primitive men made flints, and the 
men who came over with William the Conqueror 
made cathedrals; both had their hobbies, and 
both are equally worthy of notice! This is not 
the best way to inculcate respect for the beautiful 
buildings of the past. It is the method of the 
antiquary, not the historian. And it leads to so 
many pitfalls. It fosters the desire for such a 
barren and misleading classification as that of the 
plans of houses into “‘H” *‘L” “ E”’ plans, etc. 
That the occasional reference to the shape of a 


For this reason it 
that the Com- 
view of the true 


letter will help one in a description is undeniable. 
but the attempt to form a chronological classifi- 
cation by means of these letters cannot for a 
moment be maintained. Men built wings and 
additions to thcir houses when and where they 
desired them; it is the character of the building 
that gives the date, although the tzternal evidence 
of the plan is also of great importance. It would 
scarcely be necessary to increase the description 
of the houses or churches by a single line to make 
all the difference between writing an intelligent 
estimate of their value and the present paragraphs 
of architectural jargon. 

On a book showing less thoroughness and eager 
attention to every detail, it would have been per- 
haps useless to waste the abovecriticism. But it 
is precisely because the purpose is so good, and 
the work so conscientious, that we could wish it 
had been served in a less purely materialistic form. 

In examining the detail of the volume, we take it 
that the Commission has a good deal more infor- 
mation than it has felt it necessary to publish. In 
Aldenham parish, for instance, we find no mention 
of the old house at Kemp Row, or the remains of 
Lord Falkland’s manor-house, opposite the church. 
At Shenley Church we think the official tape-line 
might have been stretched just beyond the year 
1700 to avoid the omission of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor’s tomb. The bare mention of the resting- 
plice of this well-known architect, whose name is 
associated with many seventeenth-century build- 
ings, might surely have been condoned. The repro- 
duction of the plan (1608) of Hattield Palace is an 
interesting addition to the book, but we do not 
think that a case has been made out for it, as 
representing the house as built. It seems more 
likely to have been a proposed sketch for enlarging 
the palace before Cecil resolved to build Hatfield 
House. The plan of the remains of the palace 
is much impaired by old and new work being 
‘** blacked in” indiscriminately. A misprint occurs 
on p. 229, the house (8) being on the south side of 
Ware High Street. We do not find any reference 
to Tyttenhanger on p. 22, although indexed. We 
hope that in the next volume reference may be 
facilitated by placing the names of the parishes 
on the headlines of the pages, and repeating 
the name where one parish occupies several 
pages. 

In conclusion, we would call attention to Sche- 
dule B, which contains a list of monuments 
selected by the Commission as especially worthy 
of preservation, and we note with satisfaction the 
recommendation that a permanent Government 
Department should be formed to act as an Advisory 
Board in regard to all threatened buildings. Its 
establishment will be the fitting touch of comple- 
tion to a most important work. 
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HE fusion of the City parishes, 
and the destruction, one after 
another, of the City churches, 
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through actual loss or through 
dispersal in other localities. 
Woodwork of priceless value has time and again 
found its way to the scrap-heap, or has been con- 
signed to an oblivion scarcely less complete in 
the recesses of some remote suburban church. 
It seems incredible that those who have the 
control of the riches of the Church of England 
should find it necessary to rob the City of its 
heirlooms in the interest of some new suburban 
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The above is another example of the fine eighteenth-century 
doorways which have appeared with these Survey notes. 
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mission, which might be more fittingly adorned in 
other ways. 

Not all the objects of beauty and interest have, 
however, been removed from the City, and of those 
within its precincts St. Margaret Lothbury has 
profited most by the spoliation of its deceased neigh- 
bours. It is the church of seven united parishes, 
the names of which recall some of the picturesque- 
ness of the mediaeval City. The parishioners of 
St. Christopher-le-Stocks, St. Bartholomew Ex- 
change, St. Olave Old Jewry, St. Mildred 
Poultry, St. Mary Colechurch, and St. Martin 
Pomeroy are all claimed by the Church of 
St. Margaret Lothbury. The first four churches 
were rebuilt by Wren after the Fire, but have since 
been destroyed or secularised. Fortunately for 
posterity, some of the fittings of each of them 
have been preserved in St. Margaret’s Church, 
which, together with its original furniture and that 
from All Hallows the Great, has the finest col- 
lection of woodwork in the City. Indeed, the 
building is nothing less than a museum, the con- 
tents of which would take a volume to describe. 

St. Christopher-le-Stocks was destroyed in 1771, 
and has contributed the ancient iron-bound chest, 
possibly of mediaeval date, now standing in the 
vestibule, and the two paintings of Moses and 
Aaron that support the reredos on either side. 
From All Hallows the Great came the magnificent 
screen and sounding-board. The former is one of 
two erected in Wren's churches, at a time when 
choir screens were considered to be unnecessary— 
if not Popish ornaments. It was probably given 
by Mr. Theodore Jacobson, Hanseatic Merchant 
of the Steelyard (the donor of the pulpit there) ; 
hence the great eagle with spread wings above the 
central doorway, a feature which is repeated on 
the richly carved sounding-board. 

The south aisle is fitted up as a side chapel, 
with a carved oak reredos, communion table, and 
parclose screen formed out of the old altar rails of 
St. Olave Old Jewry, whose tower and western 
end are still to be seen half-way down [ron- 
monger Lane 

The original fittings of St. Margaret’s include 
the fine reredos with four fluted Corinthian 
columns and as many flaming urns upon the 
cornice. The communion table with twisted legs, 
and the pulpit, which, though well carved, appears 
too small for the great sounding-board above, are 
also noticeable, but the white marble font with its 
graceful cover touches a much higher level of art- 
Like so many others, it is ascribed to Grinling 
Gibbons, but apparently without other authority 
than the excellence of the work. The bowl is 
carved with four figure-subjects in low relief—the 
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Temptation in Eden, the Baptism of Our Lord, the 
Ark on Ararat, and Candace’s eunuch descending 
from his chariot. 

The metalwork in the church includes two 
great brass candelabra from All Hallows, and 
two wrought-iron sword-rests of the usual type. 

These are, however, only the chief features of 
interest in the church; the vestries (and there are 





several), the gallery, even the lower stages of the 
tower, are crowded with panelling, communion 
rails, Royal Arms, and balusters, unseen only 
because there is no space available to display them. 
Other churches in the City enshrine fine speci- 
mens of wood-carving, but in no other can be seen 
the spoils of five of Wren’s churches brought 
under one roof. ALFRED W. CLAPHAM. 


SOME FRONTISPIECES TO A SKETCH-BOOK 


SSUED in one series and another, 
the Sketch-Book of the Archi- 
tectural Association has now en- 
joyed a life of forty-three years, 
the first volume having appeared 
so long agoas 1867. It has been 
the custom for the publication 
to have a frontispiece drawn 

out with care, and in looking over the volumes 

one finds many such which are of considerable 
interest, and a certain number which exhibit much 
freedom of draughtsmanship combined with beauty 
of line and harmony of composition. The best 
of the series are here reproduced, 
by permission of the Council of the 

Association. 

In the volumes issued during the 
‘sixties and ‘seventies it is amusing 
to note how the Gothic then rampant 
demanded expression as much in the 
frontispiece as in the subjects on the 
succeeding pages of the sketch-book. 
Here we find those queer borders 
with scrolls and perky birds, Celtic mo 
arches intertwined, and languid-look- § 
ing females who stood as crowned 
graces for the three arts of architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture: fancies 
that seemed to exude themselves in 
every architectural publication of the 
day; fancies, too, which make one 
thankful that such an era has passed. 

Later, we see the frontispiece im- 

bued with a totally different spirit. 

The graces are still there, but they 

are no longer Gothic, but Grecian, 

standing serenely against the moun- 

tains of Attica. Then comes a modi- 

fication of the theme, a sort of florid 

Renaissance-cum-Gothic, which may 

be taken as exemplifying the disturb- 

ing influences then at work—the 

enthusiasm of the 

mediaevalist and the awakening per- . 

ception of the worth of the English 

Renaissance. And so on up and 

down the gamut the series runs. At 

the commencement are names of men 
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quite unknown to the present generation, and 
later those of men who remained as feeble expon- 
ents of the Gothic School. In the volume for 1889 
we come across the frontispiece by Professor (then 
Mr.) W. R. Lethaby reproduced on page 244. This 
was done more than twenty years ago, but still it 
shows the same individuality—a sort of protest 
against the usual and the commonplace—which 
remains a distinguishing character of the most 
erudite authority on architecture in this country 
to-day. Two years later, in the volume for 
1891, is the frontispiece by Professor (then Mr.) 
Beresford Pite reproduced on page 245: a very 
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suggestive design, executed in a_ semi-crude 
manner of draughtsmanship which is as open to 


criticism as it is bold and interesting. 

The volumes for 1897 and 1899 furnish two 
frontispieces of great delicacy by Mr. Pittman 
and Mr. George Murray (see next page), the 
latter especially being noteworthy for the 
arrangement of its ‘‘ blacks.” In 1902 appears 
the frontispiece by Mr. T. Frank Green 
reproduced on page 246, clever alike for its 
arrangement and for the clean, strong drawing 
in every part of it. As regards draughtsman- 
ship the same may be said for the frontispiece 
by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, in the 1905 volume 
(see next page); and for that by Mr. Curtis 
Green in the issue for 1906, shown on this 
page. 

Professor Beresford Pite contributes a bril- 
liant drawing of Baalbek to the 1907 volume; 
Professor Reginald Blomfield one of his 
delightful pencil sketches of Fontainebleau 
(reproduced on the opposite page) to the 1908 
volume; while Mr. Mallows, in 1909, contri- 
butes another pencil drawing in his own 
characteristic style—direct, strong, and capti- 
vating one’s interest immediately. Such is 
the series that has so far appeared. Looking 
over them one is reminded of the fact that pen 
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and ink tests a draughtsman’s 
powers more than any other 
medium. So brilliant an exe- 
cutant as Mr. Charles Dana 
Gibson stands witness to this. 
He declares that all other me- 
diums are demoralising, since 
they enable the artist to slur 
over difficulties of drawing. With 
“line” one must study hard and 
think out a subject before starting 
on it, otherwise the finished work 
will be full of faults that cannot be 
hidden. Mr. Gibson affirms that 
when he grows old he will resort 
to wash and charcoal, and is 
reserving painting even for the 
days when his hand is less cunning 
and his brain less active! That 
of course opens up a realm of 
protest. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that pen draughtsmanship 
is exceedingly difficult, and few 
excel in it—men like Abbey, 
Pennell, Fortuny, Vierge, Menzel. 
Only those who have had experi- 
ence know how difficult it is to 
represent tone in pure line, yet 
to see that it is possible to do so 


with complete success one needs merely to study 
the works of some of the great masters. 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT ON THE 


STATE OF ITS INCLINATION 


KEPORT having gained cur- 
rency within the past few 
months that the celebrated 
tower of Pisa was leaning 
still more, attention became 
centred on the possible col- 
lapse of the structure in the 
immediate future. This be- 
lief arose out of a report made by an Italian 
Commission, which was published on July 6th 
last, the report stating that the tower had moved 
20 cm. (8in.) since 1829, and that the commission 
had been unable to determine whether this move- 
ment was recent and progressive, thus inspiring 
grave fears as to inevitable or speedy downfall, or 
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whether it was of older date, and therefore owing 
to some special cause, such as an earthquake, not 
now in operation. In this latter case no cause 
for present alarm would exist. The Commission 
declined to express an opinion as to these alter- 
natives, and-the more alarming one naturally 
determined the nature of most of the numer- 
ous notices which have appeared in the 
press. 

The special cause for anxiety has been a double 
reservation on the part of the Commission as to 
the date of 1859, when Rohault De Fleury pub- 
lished his Monument de Pise. The Commission 
has announced, for instance, that an inclination 
of at least 7 cm. (about 3in.) has certainly 
occurred since that date. 
As no later examination 
of inclination has_ been 
made before the present 
report, this leaves theques- 
a tion open as to whether 
these 7 cm. of inclination 
may not belong to a move- 
ment which is now in 
continuous progress. 

The Commission has 
also suggested, without 
deciding the point, that 
¢ the 13cm. additional in- 

5 clination, making up the 
entire 20cm. (or 8 in.), 
may also be of recent oc- 
currence. 

The American Architect 
of September 28th ap- 
pears to have completely 
removed all cause of fear 
as to the fate of the tower 
by proving, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. William H. 
Goodyear, that the figures 
of the Commission are 




















| woefully in error. The 
a a ti] proof is offered that the 

tower has moved 30 cm. 
at aj more than the Commis- 





sion has supposed, and 
that this movement had 
taken place before the 
date of De Fleury’s publi- 
cation of 1859. 

The actual movement 
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this movement, which was 
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Compared with the original, this drawing is in error as to 
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the steps on the top story. There is one step fewer on the 
north side. The same error occurs in Cresy and Taylor. 


DE FLEURY’S 1859 SURVEY OF THE 
LEANING TOWER OF PISA, RE-DRAWN 


probably caused by the earthquake of 1846, cer- 
tainly occurred before 1859. 

(The tower consists of a thick tubular wall con- 
taining a spiral stairway and surrounding a hollow 
interior.) 

Not only are. the figures of the Commission 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA 


found to be a mass of errors, on their own testi- 
mony, when these figures are compared and tested 
by their own supposed results, but the special 
cause, as well as the general cause, of these errors 
has also been determined. 

The following announcements are made as to 
these errors, and the proofs that they exist are 
offered by computations which are published in 
detail. 

The Commission’s supposed rate of inclination 
per metre in 1829 is 86}:nm. The real average 
rate was 84mm. 

The supposed present rate of inclination per 
metre is announced by the Commission as 92 mm. 
It was really 944 mm. in 1859. 

The Commission announces 20cm. additional 
inclination between 1829 and trgro. There 
was really 50cm. additional inclination before 
1859. 

The Commission announces the rate of increase 
per metre between 1829 and 1rg10 as being 
53mm. Therefore, if we divide the supposed 
increase of 20cm. by the rate of increase per 
metre, we ought to obtain the axial height on 
which the increase was figured, namely, the axial 
height of the tower. But when this division is 
made, the resulting axial height is only 36°36 mm., 
which is the axial height, according to Cresy and 
Taylor, of the six stories above the first, thus 
leaving the entire lower story, which is nearly 
one-fourth of the axial height, out of the compu- 
tation. (The height usually plumbed is seven 
stories, excluding the upper story or bell chamber, 
because it is.of smaller diameter and consequently 
does not overhang.) 

These various discrepancies naturally call for 
some explanation as to how these remarkable 
errors were made, and that explanation has been 
determined. 

The fundamental and original cause of error in 
the report of the Commission was its self-confessed 
failure to examine the text of the original work on 
which it relied for the inclination of 1829. This 
book (by Cresy and Taylor) could not be obtained 
in Pisa, and the Commission, according to its 
own confession, did not send one of its members 
to examine a copy in some library outside of Pisa. 
Instead the Commission relied on an Italian 
authority for its information, at second-hand. 
This authority was a Pisan engraver, Ranieri 
Grassi, who had re-engraved and republished 
Cresy and Taylor’s plates in 1831; but Grassi 
did not translate their text or even derive his 
own computations from it. The plates were 
well reproduced, but they copy some errors of 
transcription in the original, and they are not self- 
explanatory. Thus the estimates of inclination 

which were independently made and published in 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA 


Grassi’s text, with the Cresy and Taylor re-en- 
graved plates, are unauthentic and misleading, 
and quite useless when comparisons with publi- 
cations or observations of later date are in ques- 
tion. 

The Italian authority of 1831, for instance, 
states the exterior inclination at 48cm. (or 1g in.) 
more than the estimates of Cresy and Taylor’s 
text, which are based on the same plumbs. 
Grassi’s statements as to exterior and interior 
inclinations make them vary by gI cm. (or 36in.), 
whereas Cresy and Taylor announce them as 
equal within three-quarters of an inch. 

The resort of the Commission to a statement 
of inclinations by the supposed rate per metre 
was due to their wholly unnecessary ignorance of 
Cresy and Taylor’s text and to their consequent 
inability to interpret the unscientific and rule-of- 
thumb estimates of Grassi. 

The Commission’s rate of inclination per metre 
for 1829 was obtained from a sixth-story interior 
plumb by Cresy and Taylor, which Cresy and 
Taylor did not themselves think it worth while 
even to describe (a special plumb for a partial 
height of the tower). The amount of this plumb 
is the only one directly entered on the plates with 
a total figure. 

Hence the Commission’s choice of this plumb 
as a basis for computing the inclination of 
1829. 

But both Grassi and the Commission forget to 
consider that the varying diameters in the well of 
the tower involve a correction, and addition, of 
20cm. (or 8in.) before the given plumb can be 
figured as a true record of inclination. 

The investigation which has determined the 
inaccuracy of the Commission’s methods and 
results was originally suggested by the unusual, 
and hitherto wholly unknown, method of stating 
the inclination of the leaning tower of Pisa by the 
rate per metre. 

Rohault De Fleury discovered, in 1859, that 
the tower had a continuous bend toward the per- 
pendicular above the first story. The bend is 
produced by successive increments of height in 
the galleries on the overhanging side. The floor 
of the eighth story is thus 86cm. (or 34 in.) nearer 
to true level than the base, and the entire bend 
amounts to 30cm. (or one foot). 

It follows that the inclination of the tower 
varies at every story, and that no average rate of 
inclination can be specified which applies to any 
given story or to any given partial height. Thus, 
even if the Commission had not been in error, by 
8in., as to the sixth-story inclination in 1829, its 
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rate per metre would still have been in error 
as applied to the entire height. 

A true general average of inclination can only 
be obtained by dividing the total inclination by 
the total height, but when these true totals are 
known (and, of course, the height is always 
known), this division is unnecessary. Therefore 
the method of stating the inclination of the tower 
at so many millimetres per metre is, apparently, 
imposing, but really pretentious, unnecessary, and 
misleading. 

It was the remarkable absence of all estimates 
for total inclinations in the report of the Com- 
mission which first led Mr. Goodyear to consider 
the figures of the report as being open to doubt, 
for no total inclinations are mentioned in the 
report either for 1829 or 1910. 

Thus the only possible basis of an estimate 
for average rates of inclination is not mentioned. 
This circumstance was regarded as suspicious. 

The statement that no total plumb has been 
quoted for 1910 may be qualified by the reserva- 
tion that there is no such statement for 1910 
unless a twice-repeated error of one metre (or 
39 in.), either in proof or transcription, has been 
made in the report. 

The only plumb, or measure of inclination, 
mentioned as taken by the Commission is said 
to have been ‘‘ between the first and seventh 
orders,” and the amount is said to have been 
3m. and 26cm. The words “ between the first 
and seventh orders”’ might be interpreted to mean 
between the bottom of the first and the top 
of the seventh story,” if the amount were stated 
to be 4m. and 26cm. But in this case De Fleury’s 
inclination must have been underestimated by 
31cm., so that the hypothesis does not benefit 
the Commission. 

At all events, it is beyond debate that the 
figures of the Commission underestimate the 
present total inclination by 30 cm. (or I2in.), and 
it is beyond debate that an increase of 50cm. 
(or 20in.) had occurred between 1829 and 1859. 
Eye-witnesses of the earthquake of 1846 in Pisa 
are known, on the authority of a great geologist 
of that time, to have reported that the oscillations 
of the tower during that earthquake “were a 
terrible sight.” 

The quoted article in the American Architect 
is now being translated into Italian by Dr. Luigi 
Roversi, a distinguished Doctor of Letters of the 
University of Bologna, now resident in New 
York, formerly editor of the Progresso Italo 
Americano, and Chief United States Commis- 
sioner at the Turin Exposition of 1902. 
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